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1. Motor carrier empty/loaded survey 





In recent years, there has been a growing interest in the question of operat- 
ing efficiency and the productivity of motor carrier transport. We are perhaps now at 
the dawn of an energy revolution. Special emphasis is being placed on conservation of 
energy. The Commission sponsored Motor Carrier Empty/Loaded Survey was designed to mea- 
sure the extent to which trucks are running empty and thus to provide data for an analysis 
of certain energy related concerns in the motor carrier industry. In addition, the 
survey provides an extensive array of result data, shown in many different perspectives 
which provide useful new insight into concerns relating to regulation, fuel efficiency, 
truck operations, and carrier and shipper use of truck service. 


Over 13,000 trucks were stopped at random times selected from all days of the 
week and all hours of the day in the period January 5, 1976, through January 4, 1977. 
Bureau of Operations’ field staff members, who interviewed the drivers at selected loca- 
tions on the Interstate Highway System, generated the data for the survey. The Bureau 
of Economics through the Section of Mathematics and Statistics designed the sample and 
assembled the report "Empty/Loaded Truck Miles on Interstate Highways During 1976." 


The findings indicate that empty trucks contributed 20.4 percent of all truck 
miles traveled on the Interstate Highway System. In addition 14.4 percent of the truck 
miles were driven by partially loaded trucks. Data relating to type of equipment, regu- 
lation, operations, and region and combinations of these categories are arrayed in 
numerous charts and graphs provided in the report. 


The table below gives a basic display of the percent empty truck miles for 
several different categories. 


Percent empty truck miles on the Interstate Highway System, 1976 





Lower Upper 
limit! Percent limit! 
(Percent) empty (Percent) 


No. of 


Category iced 





Van 6,645 16.7 19.5 
Refrigerated van 2,164 12.9 ° 16.7 
Flat or lowboy 2,304 16.0 ° 21.7 
Tank 1073 33.4 42.5 
Bulk 410 33.9 44.7 
Other 487 26.1 


ICC authorized 7,243 14.8 
Exempt 1,403 18.6 
Private 4,458 26.0 


Intrastate 2,547 29.8 
Interstate 10,572 16.4 


Non-owner operator 10,058 
Owner operator: 
(long term lease) 2,471 
(short term lease) 312 


Region 1,925 . 

Region ye ° 20.7 
Region 3,088 . 21.5 
Region 2,208 . 22.4 
Region 1,335 . 17.9 
Region 2,157 . 18.2 





Total 13,165 : 20.4 





lThe lower and upper limits represent bounds within which the population percent 
empty is expected to fall with 90-percent confidence. 





As illustrative of some of the special displays of data, the figure below 
gives a comparison of percent empty truck miles by time of day. 


Percent Empty Truck Miles on the Interstate Highway System 
by Time of Day, 1976 


Percent 
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Time of Day! 


IThe time of day "1" includes data from sample periods which 
began between midnight and 01:59 a.m., "3" includes those between 
02:00 a.m. and 03:59 a.m., etc. No substitute data were used in 
this figure. 


Note: The dashed lines represent the upper and lower 90-percent 
confidence limits. 


Each of the drivers of empty or partly loaded trucks were interviewed and ask- 
ed the question, "Why is the truck empty or partly loaded?" The question was not design- 
ed to give quantitative measures of the many reasons for trucks being empty but only what 
the drivers perceived to be the causes. However, it is interesting to note that drivers 
of 1,184 out of the 3,032 empty trucks in the sample indicated that they were empty be- 
cause they were going to pick up a load. There were 345 drivers who gave "lack of 
freight" as a reason for emptiness. Only three drivers indicated they were empty 
because of health, safety, or commodity reasons while 16 drivers indicated they were 
empty because of no ICC authority. 


Copies of the report are available by request to the Bureau of Economics, Room 
5355, Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C. 20423. 
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2. Freight car supply and utilization: 





The number of serviceable freight cars, by type, owned or leased by class I 
railroads and private owners is shown in Table 1 as of January 1 for each of the years 
1969 through 1977. Several distinct trends in car type ownership are evident for the 
period and reflect in part the shift of commodities between the various types. These 
shifts in turn reflect shipper preferences and changes in the "mix" of commodities 
carried by railroads. 


The most striking change is accounted for by unequipped (plain) boxcars, which 
decreased from 405,213 cars in 1969 to 302,899 in 1977, a decrease of roughly 25 percent. 
Simultaneously, the higher-capacity covered hopper car accounted for an increase from 
146,689 cars to 230,069 cars, or 56.8 percent. Equipped boxcars increased from 146,770 
cars in 1969 to 181,131 in 1973, and then declined annually to 171,054 cars in 1977. 
Unequipped gondola cars showed a net decline of 10.9 percent, from 173,386 in 1969 to 
154,436 in 1977. Equipped gondola cars, on the other hand, increased (net) from 
23,803 to 31,340 or 31.7 percent. 


Other significant changes for the period include increases in the number of 
special service hopper cars (27.3 percent), multi-level flat cars (62.1 percent), and 
TOFC flat cars (23.0 percent). Substantial declines occurred in the number of general 
service flat cars (22.0 percent) and stock cars (76.0 percent). 


Overall, the total number serviceable freight cars owned or leased by class 
I railroads and private owners decreased from 1,684,027 in 1969 to 1,637,538 in 1972. 
A net increase of over 79,000 cars, principally tank cars and covered hopper cars, 
brought the total to 1,716,937 in 1973. After a slight decline in 1974, the total 
increased to a peak of 1,723,605 in 1976. The total as of January 1, 1977, had 
declined to 1,699,027. 


The average capacity of freight cars has increased annually from 1929 
(46.3 tons) to 1977 (74.0 tons), based on the latest available data. 


The annual number of carloadings by type of freight car is shown in Table 
2 for the years 1969 through 1976. Although total carloadings showed a net decline 
of 17.9 percent from 30,389,129 in 1969 to 24,953,115 in 1976, the increase in average 
capacity per car enabled the railroads to originate from 1.4 to 1.5 billion tons of 
traffic annually throughout the period. Thus, decreases in carloadings for a particu- 
lar car type may be wholly or partially offset by increases in the aggregate capacity 
for the total number of such cars, notwithstanding decreases in the number of cars for 
certain car types. 


Subject to the foregoing qualifications, several distinct trends are evident 
in Table 2. For example, the number of loads carried in unequipped boxcars declined by 
nearly 49 percent in the 1969-1976 period. Concurrently, covered hopper car loadings 
increased 34.4 percent. Loadings in general service hopper cars showed a net decline 
of nearly 2 million. Substantial net declines are also shown for (1) refrigerator cars 
(from 1.1 million to 0.9 million); (2) stock cars (69,101 to 12,474); and (3) general 
service flat cars (369,840 to 200,369). Multi-level flat cars, primarily auto racks, 
exhibited a net increase from 438,627 in 1969 to 506,520 in 1976, after reaching an 
intervening high of 534,276 in 1973. Most of the remaining car types showed variable 
trends over the period. 


In recent years, a great deal of attention has been focused on the use of 
covered hopper cars and other car types in lieu of plain boxcars for certain commodities. 
In order to determine the magnitude of this substitution, the One Percent Waybill Samples 
for 1969 and 1975 were analyzed. 
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Only the 3-digtt STCC commodity groups haying plain boxcar movements of 500 
sample cars or more in 1969 were analyzed. Significantly, it was found that there has 
been no notable increase in the relative demand for plain boxcars in any 3-digit commo- 
dity group analyzed. Of the selected commodity groups, only those showing a net decline 
over the seven-year period were examined in detail and are shown in Table 3. The car 
types appearing in Table 3 carried 85 percent or more of the carloads of each such com- 
modity group. 


The 1969 data in Table 3 show that plain boxcars accounted for 50 percent or 
more of the movements of Field Crops (011); Grain Mill Products (204); Lumber and Dimen- 
sion Stock (242); Millwork, Veneer, Plywood, Prefab Structural Wood Products (243); 
Paperboard, Pulpboard and Fiberboard, except Insulating Board (263); Structural Clay 
Products (325); and Nonferrous Metals Primary Smelter Products (333). The data for 1975 
show that the following car types served as significant substitutes for the plain box- 
car: (1) covered hopper cars (field crops; grain mill products; miscellaneous food pre- 
parations and kindred products; and industrial, inorganic and organic chemicals); (2) 
equipped boxcars (miscellaneous food preparations and kindred products; paperboard, pulp- 
board, and fiberboard, except insulating board; structural clay products; and nonferrous 
metal primary smelter products); (3) general and special service flat cars (lumber and 
dimension stock); and (4) TOFC flat cars. 


Freight car utilization by car type has shown mixed results in terms of the 
number of trips per year handled by each type. Table 4 shows these data for the 1969- 
1976 period. Due to the large grain movement of 1973 and the 1975 recession and rather 
slow recovery in 1976, trends for the entire 1969-1976 period tend to be somewhat ob- 
scured for several car types. Nonetheless, a few specific types of cars show definite 
trends, viz., unequipped boxcars, tank cars, unequipped gondola cars, and general 
service flat cars, all of which showed pronounced overall declines in the number of 
trips per year. 


Other measures of freight car utilization are shown in Table 5 for the years 
1969 through 1975. The data for 1975 generally reflect the depressed traffic levels 
resulting from the recession. The number of loaded cars per train consistently de- 


creased from 41.5 in 1969 to 37.4 in 1974, increasing slightly in 1975. The percentage 
of loaded to total cars per train ranged from 59.2 percent in 1969 to the low for the 
period of 54.6 percent in 1975. The actual number of empty cars per train followed an 
erratic pattern before reaching the high point in 1975 at 31.1 cars. The average train 
in 1975 consisted of 68.6 cars, representing an increase over the 1974 average, and 
reversed a trend toward shorter trains begun in 1971. 


The average load per car, measured by net ton miles per loaded car mile, 
increased steadily from 43.5 net tons in 1969 to 51.7 net tons in 1975. Net ton miles 
per freight car day ranged from a low of 1,302 in 1971 to a high of 1,548 in 1974. 

For car miles per freight car day, the peak was reached in 1973 at 54.5 miles, and the 
low point of 49.6 miles occurred in 1975. Except for 1971, the percentage of total cars 
on line that were unserviceable increased annually from 4.9 percent in 1969 to 7.2 per- 
cent in 1975. 


Charts I through IV show average daily loadings, by month, for the period 
January 1, 1974, through March 1977, for 8 major types of freight cars. Due to their 
use for grain movements, plain boxcar and covered hopper car loadings are shown together 
in Chart I. During 1974, plain boxcar loadings consistently exceeded those of covered 
hopper cars. Since 1974, loadings for both types of cars have remained generally equal. 
However, due to the substantially greater capacity of covered hopper cars, actual tonnage 
carried by such cars undoubtedly exceeds the tonnage carried in plain boxcars. 











Chart II shows the average daily loadings for general and special service open 
hopper cars. While the latter car type has shown a very stable rate of loadings (prob- 
ably due in part to unit train operations), general service hopper cars have shown a 
highly seasonal loading pattern. Generally, this pattern consists of peak movements in 
May or June and in September or October. Low points occur mostly in July and either 
December or January. A slight downward trend in loadings for general service hopper 
cars is evident, reflecting increases in average capacity per car. 


Chart III shows average daily loadings for TOFC and equipped boxcars. These 
two types of cars, of course, handle a wide variety of manufactured goods. It is not 
surprising therefore, that the trends for both types of cars are closely parallel. 


Chart IV shows the loading trends for plain gondolas and tank cars (shown 
together for convenience only). Plain gondola loadings have shown a rather consistent 
decline over the period until the first quarter of 1977, when a sharp increase took 
place. Tank car loadings have maintained a nearly constant level of about 6,000 car- 
loads per day for the entire period. 
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Table 3 


Commodities With Net Deerease in General Service Unequipped Box- 
car Loadings: Number of One Percent Waybill Sample Carloads by Principal 


Car Types Carrying Each Commodity, 1969 and 1975 


011 Field Crops 





Box Box Gondola Hopper Types Shown 
Unequipped Equipped General Covered % of Total 


1969 ° 1.4 2.8 
1975 25.0 * * 


204 Grain Mill Products 





Box Box Gondola Hopper 
Unequipped Equipped General Covered 


1969 59.7 10.9 0. 
1975 34.6 22.8 3. 


2 
5 


209 Miscellaneous Food Preparations and Kindred Products 





Box Box Hopper Tank 
Unequipped Equipped Covered (Al1) 


1969 34.4 20.4 18.7 6.9 
1975 12.6 35.3 25.9 13.8 


242 Lumber and Dimension Stock 





Box Box Gondola Flat Flat TOFC/ 
Unequipped Equipped General General Special 


1969 52.7 5.7 13.3 
1975 47.3 5.5 4.8 


243 Millwork, Veneer, Plywood, Prefab Strtl Wood Products 





Box Box Types Shown 
Unequipped Equipped % of Total 


1969 80.5 15.4 95.9 
1975 71.4 23.0 94.4 


263 Paperboard, Pulpboard and Fiberboard, Except Insulating Board 





Box Box Box Flat Types Shown 
Unequipped Equipped Special TOFC % of Total 


1969 52.4 45.1 ol 1.0 ° 
1975 47.2 46.3 4 0.6 98.5 


281 Industrial, Inorganic and Organic Chemicals 





Box Box Hopper Types Shown 
Unequipped Equipped Covered % of Total 


10.9 4.4 22.8 : 95.9 
3.6 4.8 28.1 , 97.4 


Types Shown 
% of Total 


97.3 
96.5 


Types Shown 
% of Total 


86.2 
88.0 


Types Shown 
% of Total 


94.8 
85.2 





325 Structural Clay Products 





Box 


Unequipped 


1969 
1975 


64.6 
50.0 


Box 
Equipped 


Types Shown 
% of total 


29.4 
42.7 


94.0 
92.7 


333 Nonferrous Metal Primary Smelter Products 





Box 


Unequipped 


1969 
1975 


55.8 
33.1 


Gondola 
General 


Box 
Equipped 


11.6 
23.9 


15.7 
18.5 


441 Freight Forwarder Traffic 





Box 


Unequipped 


43.8 
18.4 


Box 
Equipped 


Flat 
General 


3.5 17.2 
* * 


Flat 
Special 


Types Shown 
% of Total 


95.5 
86.7 


8.8 
8.9 


Types Shown 
% of Total 


98.3 


97.6 





* Less than 0.5 percent. 


Source: U.S. Department of Transportation, One Percent Waybill Sample, 


1969 and 1975. 





Table 4 


Trips per year by type of car, 1969-1976 





Type of car 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 





Boxcars unequipped 

Boxcars equipped 

Covered hoppers 

Refrigerators 

Tanks 

Gondolas unequipped 

Gondolas equipped 

Hoppers general 
service 

Hoppers special 
service 

Flats 
General service a3. i2. 
Multi-level 24. 17. 
TOFC 56. S?. 
Other 13. 12. 

Stock 5. 5. 

All others 26. 22. 

Total 19. 19. 


16.0 
16.5 
17.2 
11.1 
10.0 
20.8 
19.4 





Source: Association of American Railroads. 








Table 5 


Freight car operating averages, class I railroads, 
1969-1975 





1970 





Freight cars per train: 
Loaded 
Empty 
Total 
Percent loaded of total 
cars per train 
Net tons per loaded car 
Net tons per freight car day 
Car miles per freight car day 
Percent unserviceable freight 
cars on line! 





laverage during year. 
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3. Measures of rail freight traffic and car use, selected years, 1947-1975: 





Indicators of freight car use by class I railroads for selected years are 
shown in the following table. The statistics of loaded and empty car miles, revenue 
carloads originated, revenue and nonrevenue ton miles, and aggregate capacity apply 
to cars owned and leased by class I railroads. Although cars owned by class II rail- 


roads and others also contribute to freight traffic, class I figures are considered 
satisfactory for the purpose of determining trends. 


The following are measures of car use: (1) the percentage of total car miles 
which are loaded and (2) the ratio of revenue ton miles to revenue and nonrevenue ton 
miles per ton of aggregate freight car capacity. The same measure for individual 
roads or areas of use may differ considerably from the average figures shown in the 
table because of differences in length of haul, which affect the ton miles per carloading; 
use of specialized cars adapted to customer needs rather than general use, which in- 
fluence load mileage; and assignment of cars to a particular route of service, which 
affects the utilization of cars. 


Revenue carloads originated in 1975 were 11.5 percent below the previous 
year, and revenue ton miles decreased 11.3 percent. The proportion of loaded to total 
car miles was 54.7 percent, down slightly from the 57.2 percent in 1974. Effective 
use of capacity, measured in ton miles produced per ton capacity, has fluctuated in re- 
cent years with an 11.3-percent drop occurring in 1975 over 1974. 
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4. Results of raiiroad operations, class I railroads, first 6 months, 1967-1976: 





Total earnings of class I railroads for the first 6 months of 1976 improved 
significantly from the comparable period of 1975. Effective January 1, 1975, revenue 
reporting requirements of the Uniform System of Accounts for class I railroads were 
revised thus making data prior to 1974 not comparable. Effective January 1, 1976, 
class I railroads are those having annual operating revenues of $10,000,000 or more. 
Formerly, class I railroads were those with annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or 
more. The rail industry had a profit in the first 6 months of 1976 compared to a 
deficit in the same period of 1975 in net railway operating income before and after 
Federal income taxes. Net income after all charges showed a deficit of $45.2 million 
compared to a deficit of $407.9 million in 1975. 


Net railway operating income and net income, 
class I railroads, first 6 months, 1967-1976 


Aggregates in millions 





Net railway operating income 











Net 

First Bertore After Fedetal income 

6 Federal Federal income after 
months income income taxes all 

taxes taxes charges! 

1967 $ 368.5 $ 324.8 $ 43.7 $ 265.3 
1968 404.7 357.6 47.1 277.6 
1969 429.8 352.7 re PS 259.3 
1970 258.9 216.6 42.3 90.3 
1971 461.2 371.0 90.2 198.0 
1972 379.6 320.7 58.9 132.2 
1973 400.3 ce 62.6 194.4 
1974 350.2 249.9 100.3 182.9 
1975 d 284.1 d 272.6 ad. 41.5 d 407.9 
1976 104.7 7.4 97.3 d 45.2 

gd Deficit. 


lordinary income before adjustment for extraordinary and prior period items. 


Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statements Q-100 and Q-125, and Statement No. 100. 


Net railway operating income (after Federal income taxes) was up $55.8 
million in the southern district and $197.2 million in the western district. The 
eastern district reported a deficit of $139.6 million compared to a deficit of $218.2 
million. During the first 6 months of 1976, ordinary income showed a profit in the 
southern and western district, while the eastern district remained in a deficit posi- 
tion. Net income (after extraordinary and prior period items) patterned the trend 
of ordinary income. Data from Amtrak, also shown in the table, reflect its deterio- 
rating income position. 








Earnings of clase I railroads, by district, 
first 6 months, 1976 and 1975 


Aggregates in millions 





Net railway 
operating income 


District Ordinary income 





Eastern: 
1976 142.0 
1975 274.6 


Southern: 
1976 117.8 
1975 47.3 


Western: 


1976 198.5 
1975 da 14.9 


Amtrak: 


1976 219.5 
1975 165.7 





d Deficit. 
Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 


For the first half of 1976, toral taxes for class I railroads were 23.3 per- 
cent above those reported for the comparable 1975 period. Federal income taxes of the 
railroads in the southern and western districts were reported as deficits for the first 
6 months in 1975 but recovered to a credit position for the same period in 1976; the 
eastern district showed a 367.8 percent increase. All districts and Amtrak experienced 
increases in all other taxes. Deferred taxes in the table are not made a part of the 
total railway tax accruals. 


Federal income, all other, and deferred taxes, class I railroads, 
first 6 months, 1976 and 1975 


Aggregates in millions 





Taxes District 
Southern Western 








Total:? 
1976 156.6 $$ 431. 
1975 117.8 350. 
Percent change 32.8 23. 


Federal income: 
1976 17.0 
1975 10.3 
Percent change - 


All other: 
1976 
1975 
Percent change 


Deferred taxes: 
1976 
1975 
Percent change 





d Decrease or deficit. 
Excludes provision for deferred taxes. 
Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 
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During the first 6 months of 1976, there was an increase of 16.9 percent in 
the overall operating revenue of class I railroads and operating expenses increased 11.6 
percent producing an operating ratio of 82.3 percent, 3.8 percentage points lower than 
the 86.1 percent in the corresponding 1975 period. All districts had a decrease in 
operating ratio while Amtrak showed an increase. The overall increase in operating ex- 
pense in the first half of 1976 comprised the following changes: maintenance of way 
and structure expense rose 20.9 percent; maintenance of equipment, 10.1 percent; and 
rail line transportation, 9.8 percent. 


During the period shown, total revenue and freight revenue reached new highs 
in the first half of 1976. Passenger revenue rose from $258.2 million in 1975 to 
$287.4 million in 1976 or by 11.3 percent. 


Pailway operating revenues, operating expenses, and operating ratios, 
by district, class I railroads, firet 6 months, 1976 and 1975 


Aggregates in millions 





Total Total 


Percent Percent Operating 
District operating revenues operating expenses change ratios 


1976 1975 change 1976 1975 1976 1975 














Total $9, 283.3 7,936.2 16.9 $7,637.6  $6,838.1 82.3 86.1 


Eastern 3,217.6 2,832.6 13.5 2,715.7 2,483.0 84.4 87.7 
Southern 1,586.4 1,341.1 18.2 1,184.7 1,061.5 . 74.7 79.2 
Western 4,345.3 3,643.8 19.2 3,429.6 3 045.5 78.9 83.6 
Amtrak 134.0 118.6 12.9 307.7 248.2 ° 229.6 209.2 





Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 


Railway operating revenues and expenses, class I railroads, 
first 6 months, 1967-1976 


Aggregates in millions 





First Total 
6 operating 
months revenues 


Freight Passenger Total Operating 
revenues revenues operating ratio 
expenses 





1967 $5,171. 
1968 5,369. 
1969 5,641. 
1970 5,898. 
1971 6,518. 
1972 6,727. 
1973 7,359. 
1974 8,372. 
1975 7,936. 
1976 9,283. 


$4,544. $238.4 $ 
4,833. 216.3 
5,104. 214.3 
5,377. 205.3 
6,015. 191.0 
6,239. 199.4 
6,799. 206.8 
7,698. 271.9 
7,303. 258.2 
8,589. 287.4 


WNHUWA LS WAS 
NBDDOUUUL LS HS 
ede | -s ©¢ & & | 
HDoueowrn ne 
WWwWoUdwworro 
NOWDOWOWWFrO 
Ar rn WNHNO FW 
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Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statements Q-100 and Q-125, and Statement No. 100. 








For class I railroads as a whole, revenue tons carried, revenue ton miles, 
and freight revenue experienced increases for the first half of 1976 over the Jevels of 
the corresponding period in 1975. The eastern district had decreases of 3.8 anu 2.0 
percent in the revenue tons carried and revenue ton miles, while southern and western 
districts showed increases. Total revenue passengers miles and passenger revenue by 
all railroads were up 8.0 and 11.3 percent, respectively. Passengers carried decreased 
2.8 percent during the same period. 


Revenue tons carried, ton miles, freight revenues, 
revenue passengers carried, passenger miles, and 
passenger revenues, class I railroads, 
first 6 months, 1976 and 1975 


Aggregates in millions 





l Percent 197 197 Percent 
1976 1975 change 976 973 change 





Revenue tons carried *Revenue passengers carried 


Amtrak ‘ ‘ 

Eastern 444.7 462.2 ‘i . 91. 

Southern 271.0 257.0 

Western 474.0 446.4 ‘ i 2 
Total 1,189.7 1,165.6 . 13 


Revenue ton miles *Revenue passenger miles 


Amtrak 1,880 1,769 
Eastern 110,526 112,755 ‘ 2,381 SoShe 
Southern 75,398 69,214 : 318 323 
Western 209,424 193,066 . 599 589 

Total 395,348 375,036 i 5,178 4,794 


Freight revenues *Passenger revenues 


Amtrak ; a 4.3 i 112.0 $ 100.0 
Eastern . 2,513.8 . 124.9 108.2 
Southern ‘ ‘ " 23.1 y= 
Western . ‘ _ 27.4 26.9 

Total ° ° ° $ 287.4 $ 258.2 





d Decrease. 
*Including commutation. 


1Does not include Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 


Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 


The following three tables present elements of the capital account for class 
I railroads reported at mid-year. Net working capital, including materials and supplies, 
as of June 30, 1976, was 178.6 percent above the figure for 1975. Total current assets 
were 33.2 percent more than in the previous year and current liabilities were 21.1 
percent higher. "Quick Assets" increased and the ratio of quick assets to current 
liabilities rose to 29.2 percent from 21.5 percent the previous period. 





Working capital (current assets less liabilities), 
elass I railroads, as of June 30, 1976 and 1975 


Aggregates in thousands 


























Percent 
June 30, 1976 June 30, 1975 change 
Current assets (total) $ 5,759,783 $ 4,325,096 33.2 
Cash and temporary cash 
investments 1,412,402 859,070 64.4 
Materials and supplies 1,241,762 1,089,223 14.0 
All other 3,105,619 2,376,803 30.7 
Current liabilities 
(total) 4,839,778 3,994,927 ye A I 
Working capital 920,005 330,169 178.6 
Working capital (less 
materials and supplies) @ 321,757 d 759,054 a 
d Decrease or deficit. 
Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 
Working capital as of June 30, 1976 and 1975, 
by district, class I railroads 
Aggregates in thousands 
Including materials Percent Excluding materials Percent 
District and supplies change and supplies change 
1976 1975 1976 1975 
Amtrak $d 4,059 $d 272,359 -- $d 44,820 $d 284,499 _ 
Eastern 424,113 243,738 74.0 d 48,710 d 109,639 -- 
Southern 184,517 149,610 23.3 7,586 d 19,229 — 
Western 315,434 209,180 50.8 d 235,813 d 345,687 = 
Total $ 920,005 $ 330,169 178.6 $d 321,757 $d 759,054 -- 





d Decrease or deficit. 


Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 
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"Quick assets" as of June 30, 1976 and 1975, 
elass I railroads 


Aggregates in thousands 





Cash and temporary Ratio of "quick 

District cash investments assets" to total 
(quick assets) current liabilities 
1976 1975 1976 1975 











Amtrak 3,793 $ 9,491 2 
Eastern 749,841 440,582 $2.5 
Southern 199,467 132,638 28.9 
Western 459,301 276,359 26.0 

Total $1,412,402 $ 859,070 29.2 





Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 


In the first half of 1976, actual gross capital expenditures for road and 
equipment reported by class I railroads were 13.2 percent below the comparable figure 
for the first half of 1975. The carriers in the southern and western districts reported 
expenditure decreases of 6.0 and 47.0 percent, while the eastern district had a 9.9-per- 
cent increase. Amtrak's outlay of funds for road and equipment in the first half of 
1976 was $206.2 million compared to $74.3 million during the corresponding period of 
1975. 


Gross capital expenditures, as of June 30, 1976 and 1975, 
by district, class I railroads 


Aggregates in thousands 





Six months ending Six months ending Year ending 
June 30, 1976 June 30, 1975 Dec. 31, 1975 


District 





Total: 
Amtrak 206,151 74,318 $ 194,922 
Eastern 209,189 190,283 489,622 
Southern 184,826 196,632 346,171 
Western 313,281 590,961 955,640 
Total 913,447 1,052,194 1,986,355 


Road: 
Amtrak 6,953 614 1,391 
Eastern 48,225 44,445 106,363 
Southern 53,907 64,920 127,905 
Western 117,053 134,199 252,948 
Total 226,138 244,178 488,607 


Equipment: 
Amtrak 199,198 } 73,704 $ 393,531 
Eastern 160,964 145,838 383,259 
Southern 130,919 pe Pe 218, 266 
Western 196,228 456,762 702,692 
Total 687,309 808 ,016 1,497,748 





Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 100. 





5. The price index for railroads: 





The accompanying table and chart revise and update the Railroad Freight Price 
Index developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). The index measures monthly 
changes in the average price of transporting all freight by rail. The overall railroad 
price index for April 1977 increased by only 0.1 percent over the previous month. 


The 0.3-percent increase in wood and lumber products rates reflects adjust- 
ments in intrastate rates primarily in the Northwest States. Other than a 0.1l-percent 
increase in the freight rates on farm products, there were no changes in the specific 
commodity indices. 
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